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UTILITARIAN ECONOMICS. 

The " riddle of the universe " is: What are we here for? or, 
as Humboldt expressed it: " Wiissten wir nur wenigstens, 
warum wir auf dieser Welt sind ? " * Many besides Kidd have 
admitted that " there is no rational sanction for the conditions 
of progress." 3 The fact that we are here, and the fact that we 
constantly make sacrifices to secure our remaining here, become, 
therefore, to the thoughtful, troublesome puzzles. The great 
mass of mankind give no thought to the subject. Even the 
intelligent are for the most part content to feel that there is 
something within them that makes them cling to life irrespect- 
ive of whether life is a gain or a loss. 

Hitherto the subject has been approached either from the 
religious, the ethical, or the philosophical point of view, but 
quite recently for the first time it has been approached from the 
economic point of view. Dr. Simon N. Patten has pointed out 
that society presents us with two very different kinds of 
economy — a pain economy and a pleasure economy. 3 This 
puts the whole question in an entirely new light, and opens up 
novel and promising lines of discussion looking to its solution 
It is not that the truth itself is an altogether new one, but 
chiefly that it furnishes a new standpoint from which to con- 
template the old truth. 

I have been for many years engaged in trying to solve this 
problem. I have shown that it has as its basis the fact called 
feeling, i. e., pleasure and pain. I have endeavored to demon- 
strate that feeling has had an objective and not a subjective 
origin, that it is simply a condition to the existence of the beings 
that possess it, and that the phenomena of good and evil are 

1 Memoiren, Vol. I, p. 367. * Social Evolution, p. 59. 

3 The Theory of Social Forces. Supplement to the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. VII, No. 1, January, 1896, pp. 75 ff. 
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purely incidental, unintended, and apart from the general 
scheme of nature. I have further shown that this mere incident 
has been made the end of the creature, an end wholly distinct 
from the end of nature, producing activities that sometimes 
coincide with those involved in evolution, sometimes run parallel 
with and independent of them, sometimes deviate widely from 
them, and sometimes more or less directly conflict with them. 
I have traced many of these abnormal influences and shown 
what remarkable aberrations they have wrought in the world. 
Indeed, I have gone much farther than this. In carefully 
defining the nature of the social forces, I have shown that they 
consist in social wants, and have classified these. My primary 
classification was into essential and non-essential, and the former 
of these great classes was further subdivided into those relating 
respectively to the preservation and the perpetuation of life. It is 
clear that the economic view does not specially embrace the non- 
essential social forces, and it is equally clear that of the essential 
forces it is chiefly or wholly centered on those of preservation. 
What especially bears on the present question is the fact that 
my subdivision of the preservative social forces was into positive 
and negative, the former seeking pleasure, the latter avoiding 
pain. 1 

In elaborating this classification in my earlier work, I went 
over the whole ground somewhat exhaustively, and dwelt much 
longer on the preservative forces than on any of the other 
groups. Still, although I considered it from its economic aspect, 
I did not view it as an economist von Fach, and the chief value 
of Dr. Patten's contribution is just this strictly economistic 
attitude. In a review of his essay" I have stated that he does 
not seem to realize the far-reaching character of the principle, 
and has failed to seize the opportunity to broaden and deepen 
it in the interest of social science. In the present paper I 
shall attempt to explain the meaning of that statement, and to 
indicate some of the important corollaries that flow from it, as 

j Dynamic Sociology, Vol. I, p. 472. 

3 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. I, No. 5, March, 1896, p. 639. 
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well as to show what I conceive to be the plain and irresistible 
logic of the principle itself. 

That this purely economic point of view is fully justified is 
clear when we consider to how great an extent all social wants 
are material and can only be satisfied by the possession of 
material objects rendered useful by human labor. Such objects 
are "goods" in the economic sense. In societies at all advanced 
scarcely anything has value which does not belong to this class. 
It is true that air, water, and standing room are the primary 
essentials to existence, and if withdrawn would leave nothing to 
dispute about, so that the disputanda are exclusive of these. 
But these alone will not sustain life, so that they are not the 
only essentials. Since man emerged from his animal and most 
primitive human stages, his chief energies have been directed to 
the acquirement of these artificial goods. 

There are some who will say that to civilized man the most 
important possessions are immaterial and spiritual, such as social 
position, the approbation of others, and lofty aspirations. 
Although we here abandon the domain of the essential social 
forces, still it may be answered that even these things almost 
wholly grow out of the other material class. One of the chief 
bases of social position is wealth, and nothing is so potent in 
securing the approbation of others as an ample supply of this 
world's goods. As for aspirations, what value have they to 
those who cannot satisfy them? For this there must be oppor- 
tunity, and opportunity to satisfy the highest aesthetic and intel- 
lectual yearnings comes through emancipation from physical 
toil and the possession of a sufficient amount of life's substantial 
gifts to insure leisure for the pursuit of ideals. Art cannot be 
prosecuted without not only time for prolonged unremunerative 
study, but also a fair supply of the material appliances necessary 
to aesthetic culture. In any purely intellectual pursuit books at 
least are always requisite, not to speak of the means implied in 
the preparation for a career, be it literary, professional, or 
scientific. Everything, therefore, seems to rest ultimately on an 
economic basis. 
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In our western civilization, as already remarked, the great 
majority even of the well-informed, and practically all of the 
lower classes, are optimistic. The former do not reflect upon 
their condition, and the latter simply struggle to exist. Neither 
ask what existence means. A few of both classes find it unbear- 
able and try, often successfully, to put an end to it, but these 
only incur the contempt of the rest. A number even smaller 
than that of the suicides do reflect, not so much upon their own 
condition as upon that of others, and, finding it generally bad, 
declare that there is no rational ground for existence. These 
are called "pessimists" and are held in still greater execration 
than the suicides. 

But this state of things is not universal. It is peculiar to 
western peoples, and quite a different one prevails in the East. 
At least the bulk of the teachings of oriental nations is pessi- 
mistic, and even the lower classes are represented as generally 
regarding life as an evil and annihilation as a blessing which 
they hope to attain. It is true that it is difficult to ascertain the 
real state of things in those countries, compelled, as we mostly 
are, to depend upon the interpretations of men of the West, who 
show by their conflicting reports that they are incapable of 
thoroughly assimilating the oriental spirit. I am, therefore, pre- 
pared to believe that, in the lower ranks at least, there is also a 
preponderance of optimism in the East. 

But to show that there is everywhere a basis for pessimism 
it is only necessary to point to the wide prevalence of asceticism 
throughout Christendom. Christianity may have simply averted 
a universal pessimism by introducing the conception of a future 
compensation for present evils. Mohammedanism does the 
same, and wherever these faiths prevail asceticism takes the 
place of pessimism. Asceticism in all its forms recognizes the 
same truth that pessimism asserts, viz., that affairs, in this world 
at least, are bad. Christianity openly teaches this, and the 
burden of its texts, its hymns, and its sermons is the worthless- 
ness of mundane things. All its austerities are based on this 
idea, and the self-denial, mortification, penance, and puritanism, 
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so prevalent in Christian countries, are only so many expres- 
sions of the universal undercurrent of asceticism. 

Moreover, the ethical code of the West is not only tinctured 
with this same spirit, but is virtually based upon it, as I hope to 
make clear later, so that, after all, there is not so much difference 
in the two great philosophies of the world as might be supposed 
from a superficial view of the question. 

Aside, therefore, from pessimism, which declares that matters 
are the worst possible, and is therefore a sort of licensed hyper- 
bole, and aside even from pejorism, which assumes to decide the 
question whether the good or the bad predominates, and declares 
for the latter, there is throughout the world, and especially among 
all peoples whose rationality is at all marked, a universal rec- 
ognition, though largely unconscious, of what may be called 
malism, which only vaguely declares that things are bad. It is 
the basis of this feeling that I now propose to examine, in order, 
if possible, to determine whether it is an objective reality or an 
illusion. 

It is just here that biology lends its aid. What is the condi- 
tion of the animal? Darwin has shown that there is a "struggle 
for existence." I am not disposed to exaggerate the meaning of 
this phrase. I admit that animals are largely unconscious of any 
"struggle," and that it may not greatly lessen their enjoyment 
of life. They do not suffer from imaginary evils, they do not 
anticipate those of the future, and they may not vividly remember 
the pains previously experienced. In fact, as is well known, 
they fear the ones they have never experienced as much as those 
they have actually suffered. Their mental states are chiefly con- 
trolled by instincts made up of the inherited experiences of their 
ancestors. But turn it as you may, the fact remains that in 
nearly every natural race of creatures, in order to hold their own 
against the buffets of the world, somewhere from ten to a thou- 
sand individuals have to be born for every one that lives out its 
normal period of existence. In every case the great majority 
succumb, before the age of reproduction, to enemies, to disease, 
to starvation, or to the elements, and the survivors, throughout 
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their entire lives, are incessantly threatened with the same fate. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that animals are " wild." They seem 
to resort to every conceivable device to escape these dangers, 
and nature through innumerable instincts seems to aid them in 
their efforts. Some are fleet of foot or swift of wing ; others 
have delicate senses of hearing, sight, or smell ; others have 
wonderful powers of concealment ; and still others are endowed 
with numberless arts of imitation, feigning, and deception. All 
this is independent of the countless organic devices for protec- 
tion — shells, armors, spines, bristles, musk sacs, ink bags, and 
all the forms of imitative coloring. 

Nearly all animals are always on the alert. Some, as hares, 
sleep with their eyes open. Thousands are nocturnal in order 
to evade diurnal enemies, and are thus denied all the enjoyments 
of a life in the open daylight and sunshine. All are constantly 
ready to fly at the least sign of danger, and even those that prey 
upon others must themselves watch lest stronger or more cun- 
ning ones deprive them of their spoils. Even if there were no 
other animal to fear, there would remain the fear of men, " ces 
monstres nos eternels ennemis." 1 This fact, that one half of the 
animal world lives by devouring the other half, has perhaps been 
too frequently dwelt upon, but it still stands in all its sullen 
hideousness before the defenders of a moral order. In this sub- 
world of animal life the primary motive is fear. 

But if the human race cannot realize its condition, the animal 
races cannot be expected to do so. Their sole thought is to 
escape from danger. It is not to be supposed that they have 
any idea of preserving life. What they seek to avoid is simply 
pain, not death. Dr. Patten is therefore perfectly right when he 
says that animal existence (in the wild state) represents a "pain 
economy." When we realize that it is pain only that animals 
fear and fly from, we can understand what is meant by the 
instinct of self-preservation. As pain leads to death, to escape 
it is to escape death and to preserve life. For thus was it 
ordered in the primary adaptation which brought feeling and 
1 Voltaire, " Le Chapon et la Poularde," Dialogues, etc., p. too. 
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mind into the world. This shows us the great value that 
the biological aspect of the subject possesses for psychology, 
for economics, and for sociology. It explains the meaning 
of the law of self-preservation in man. What is this mean- 
ing? 

" Self-preservation is the first law of nature." So runs the 
adage. And it is true. It is true quite independently of the 
quality of the life that so much effort is made to preserve. 
Whether it is worth preserving or not has no bearing upon 
the result. This is so because man was himself once an 
animal and knew nothing about death. He then fled from pain 
as animals do. After his brain had so far developed that 
he was capable of mentally connecting pain with death and 
of realizing that to escape pain was to preserve life, the instinct 
which had brought him through to that state was ineradicably 
implanted in his nature, and no amount of knowledge or force of 
reason has ever sufficed to disturb it. By the time he was able 
to express ideas by oral language so completely had the deriva- 
tive conception of preserving life supplanted the original con- 
ception of escaping pain that the latter was lost sight of, and it 
would be to many today a new thought, while some might even 
be found to question it. 

Here, too, is to be found the true explanation of optimism. 
It is simply the instinct of self-preservation, a survival of the 
instinct of pain avoidance, and forms the negative aspect of the 
primordial psychic factor feeling, which was the essential condi- 
tion to the origin and development of the entire class of beings 
that possess it. It is not, therefore, to be expected that anything 
so deeply rooted in the constitution of organic nature should be 
affected by the cold calculations of latter-day philosophers who 
may balance up the debits and credits of life and figure out a 
deficit. Whether there be such a deficit in animal life, and 
whether there has been any such in human life thus far, or in 
any stage or portion of it, it may be impossible exactly to 
decide, but in any case it is certain that the instinct to escape 
danger has been successful in tiding man over the prolonged 
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period of his prehistoric existence and in buoying him on into 
his present more or less civilized state. 

During all the early portion of this period, however long it 
may have been, there was nothing to interrupt the steady and 
persistent action of this psychic force working in complete 
harmony with cosmic law toward the primary end of organic 
evolution. But as the cerebral hemispheres grew and the 
thinking powers increased, and especially after society, art, and 
industry had become fixed institutions, and after priesthoods 
had been established, forming a sedentary class, philosophy took 
root and the thought of man turned to the study and analysis of 
his condition. Then began, by little and little, that slow trans- 
formation which has ultimately brought about the pessimism of 
the East and the asceticism of the West, to which reference has 
been made. It has never been sufficiently pronounced to resist 
the powerful tide of optimism, but it has created a manifest ripple 
on the surface and here and there an eddy in the stream itself. 

While orientalism would seem to be more favorable than 
asceticism to the growth of this anti-optimistic tendency, the 
indications are that it is in the West that we must look for its 
greatest development. This is not because Christianity is more 
favorable to it, but because it is here that a true knowledge of 
nature is being acquired through the revelations of science and 
the unavoidable philosophy that is growing out of them. The 
most enlightened western races are letting in the dry light of 
investigation and reason upon every domain of nature and are 
fearlessly formulating the resultant logic, leaving consequences 
to take care of themselves. Latterly these researches have 
been more and more directed to the higher social conditions, 
and they have not only confirmed the widespread belief in 
malism, but have penetrated to its causes and conditions and 
somewhat stripped it of the sanctity that has hitherto surrounded 
it. In the present state of the world there may be danger that 
these influences will antagonize the normal laws of develop- 
ment and tend to bring the hitherto rapid growth of population 
to a standstill. 
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I long ago pointed out that reason often works at cross pur- 
poses with natural law, and may have brought about the extinc- 
tion of races. 1 This, however, related to the effect of error, 
which only a rational being can commit, and the remedy lies in 
the discovery of truth and the diffusion of knowledge. This 
stage is probably past by the leading races of the world. But 
there is another way in which reason may conflict with law, and 
this is the case before us. There is a great dualism in the 
organic world. There are two wholly independent forces at 
work which may cooperate, or may follow parallel lines without 
affecting each other, or may conflict in any and all degrees. 
The only check upon this last is the fact that direct conflict, if 
sufficiently prolonged, leads to extinction, and only such races 
have survived as have avoided such conflict, at least to the 
extent of maintaining their existence. 

These two forces are the ones which I have on numerous 
occasions described as those, on the one hand, which secure the 
performance of function, and those, on the other, that proceed 
fr om feeling. The first are normal, and constitute the primary 
law of evolution as it operates in the organic world. The 
second are supra-normal, and constitute an entirely new depar- 
ture from that primary law. They are, so to speak, wholly 
incidental and unintended, not having been, as it were, contem- 
plated by nature when the psychic element was introduced. 
That element was developed for a totally different purpose, viz., 
as already stated, in order to enable a certain class of evolution- 
ary products to exist which could not have existed without it, 
to wit : plastic organisms. These must possess some means of 
escaping destructive tendencies and of replenishing organic 
waste through metabolism of their substance. The only such 
means that we can conceive of is feeling, i. e., sensitiveness to 
pain and capacity for pleasure. In order to secure the end these 
subjective states must constitute the motives to all the so-called 
spontaneous activity of this class of beings. As a matter of 
fact, they do constitute such motives. Their normal operation 
secures the ends of nature in a most admirable manner, and this 

1 Dynamic Sociology, Vol, II, pp. 270, 287. 
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adaptation of means to ends is one of the most striking and won- 
derful in the whole range of nature's operations. So long as 
the psychic element remained at this lowest stage of pure 
feeling, it was a perfectly safe ally of the other cosmic forces. 
The struggle might go on, and no matter how great the havoc 
among the animated and sensitive molecules and cells, they 
would all prove true to their original purpose and survive or 
perish as fate might decide. 

But the same agencies that created the primary psychic 
element worked for its development. The more intense it was, 
the more certain were its effects in securing the preservation and 
multiplication of life. A stage was at length reached at which a 
second element, derivative, indeed, but distinct in its mode of 
action, made its appearance and was slowly developed. This 
was the reason, dimly apparent in some very lowly creatures, 
and plainly manifest in the highest animal races. I have 
attempted * fully to trace the origin and development of this new 
psychic element and need not now repeat this history. Born of 
the cosmic law and created to be the servant of the primary ele- 
ment, it may be described in one phrase as a device for securing 
indirectly those ends which could not be secured directly. It is 
easy to see that, so far at least as the ends of the creature were 
concerned, this step represented a great gain. 

The profound bio-psychic dualism under consideration 
demands still further elucidation. As I have pointed out on a 
former occasion, 2 function is essentially static, while feeling alone 
is dynamic. The former rests on the law of heredity, the latter 
underlies the phenomena of variation. But throughout the 
animal series these two factors cooperate with sufficient exactness 
to be in the main safe. They are self-regulating, and natural 
selection may be trusted to correct any dangerous tendency 
toward an undue deviation from the type. Near the end of that 
series there have occurred, it is true, enormous aberrations, in 
certain respects almost completely reversing the normal condition 

^Psychic Factors of Civilization, Part II. 

'Political Science Quarterly, Vol. X, No. 2, New York, June, 1895, PP- z0 °. 207. 
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of things, but none of these have seriously interfered with the 
law of heredity, and in some the power of structural advance- 
ment has been manifestly increased. These aberrations have all 
been due to the growth of an inchoate rational faculty which, in 
exact proportion to its strength, has made feeling more and 
more an end. The necessary effect of the reason is to increase 
the tendency to vary, and a stage was at length reached at which 
this tendency began to threaten the safety of the type. 

Early in the human period this stage was reached, and but 
for certain countervailing agencies the race must have been pre- 
maturely extinguished. The law of self-preservation would not 
alone have sufficed to save it, and if there is any distinction 
between that law and the remedial optimism that supervened, 
this is what we are now seeking. Viewed from this standpoint, 
optimism may be characterized as the law of social self-preserva- 
tion. We find everywhere in savage, barbaric, semi-civilized, and 
even civilized races a certain class of ideas in common which 
make for race preservation, in more or less direct conflict with 
individual interest. These are embodied in customs, institutions, 
religious observances, and moral precepts. They are sometimes 
referred to as the "collective wisdom" of mankind, a wisdom 
far greater than that of any individual, since they seem to involve 
foresight and to constitute a sort of social clairvoyance. They 
form the various codes of action — legal, moral, conventional, 
and social — of all races, and are rigidly enforced against the 
recognized anti-social propensities of individuals. Most of them 
are aimed directly at race preservation, but there are some, as, 
for example, the severe penalties imposed for the violation of 
the law of exogamy, which look to the preservation of the vigor 
of the race. They rest on a universal consensus respecting 
those things which, however pleasing to the individual, are 
injurious to the race and in any way threaten to reduce its num- 
bers or weaken its strength. In one sense they are not rational, 
and in many respects they strikingly resemble the instincts of 
animals. Indeed, they may be regarded as the true homologues 
of these instincts. If they do not rest on reason, they at least 
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embody the highest wisdom. They almost always have the 
powerful sanction of religion, and for this reason some have 
confounded them with religion itself. Others believe them to be 
of divine origin and not explainable on natural principles. 1 In 
fact, they are difficult to explain, as, for example, how the low- 
est savages find out that close interbreeding deteriorates the 
stock. I am myself disposed to call in the law of natural selec- 
tion and to assume that existing races represent the survivors in 
a prolonged struggle in which those not possessing these saving 
qualities have succumbed. This places them squarely in line 
with animal instincts, and the current of modern opinion runs in 
the direction of basing all instincts primarily upon some germ of 
reason. 

Feeling may be said to have been developed as a means to 
the ends of nature, which are preservation and multiplication. 
But to the creature, which knew nothing of these ends, the means 
must be itself an end, and throughout the sentient world the 
subjective states described have always been, and must always 
continue to be, the ends of the feeling creature. But reason is 
a form of knowing, and step by step the knowing powers 
increased. The only purpose they could have for their pos- 
sessors was that of better and better realizing the subjective 
states. It thus becomes easy to see how the pursuit of the 
creature's ends might often be quite a different thing from that 
of the ends of nature, and this, in fact, has been the case to a 
marked extent, which explains the dualism. It is this truth that 
lies at the bottom of the problem before us ; indeed, it lies at 
the bottom of the whole philosophy of man and society. 

In man reason has become a powerful element, and he has 
always used it, and will always continue to use it, for its primary 
purpose of better securing his only end, the satisfaction of the 
demands of his nature. As the eminent ethnologist, M. Paul 
Topinard, has recently said : 

" His sensorium is the focus in which all is gathered. He is 

1 See William W. Carlile's recent article entitled : " Natura Naturans," in the 
Philosophical Reviau, Vol. IV, No. 6, Boston, November, 1895, p. 624. 
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perforce subjective. He is by sensibility and by logic egocentric. 
/ first, others afterwards. . . . The thinkers that exercise 
their ingenuity in adapting him to the conditions of existence, 
in creating for him a world of his own, in laying down the rules 
for his conduct, and in seeking foundations for it least open to 
attack, must not forget that his only cherished aim is his own 
happiness." * 

The happiness that man has always sought and is still seek- 
ing is, however, more or less relative. I have shown what is 
the condition of the animal in the wild state and how far short 
it falls of a state of ideal happiness. While man through his 
reason has undoubtedly improved upon that state, has reduced 
the enormous death rate, and has both lessened his pains and 
increased his pleasures, he has, to offset these gains, the evils of 
an intensified memory, the new powers of imagination and of 
anticipation, and a swarm of delicate mental capacities for feel- 
ing unknown to humbler creatures. And what has been his real 
condition from this point of view ? A single glance into the 
lower strata of society even today is sufficient to show that it 
represents a pain economy. The leading motive still is fear, 
and the chief effort is not to enjoy, but simply to live. With 
all due allowance made for the superior "contentment" of the 
lower classes, and of their incapacity to enjoy the things that 
the more favored chiefly value, it must still be admitted that the 
great mass even in civilized countries lead a negative rather than 
a positive existence. 

While it may not be possible to draw any line, it is evident 
that there exists somewhere a line that separates the negative 
from the positive state of existence — the pain from the pleasure 
economy. If we call all pains minus and all pleasures plus, that 
line will fall at the point where the algebraic sum of pains and 
pleasures is equal to zero. Any society below that line repre- 
sents a pain economy, and only those societies that lie above 
that line represent a pleasure economy. There are certain tests 
which may be applied in trying to decide on which side of the 

1 The Monist, Vol. VI, No. i, Chicago, October, 1895, pp. 46, 49. 
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zero line a given society should be placed. One is the economic 
test. The old economics doubtless reflected a large amount of 
truth and was more or less adapted to the time in which it was 
formulated. That science was almost exclusively based on the 
consideration of man as an animal, or, at best, as a "covetous 
animal," i, e., an animal with some idea of the value of prop- 
erty. The fact that the Malthusian law has proved to hold 
throughout animal life shows that the man at least about whom 
Malthus was talking was only an advanced kind of animal. 
And it seems probable that the modern revolt against the old 
political economy is due as much to the fact that there has been 
a change in man himself as to any discovery by recent writers 
that the older writers were wrong. Certainly the old economics 
was wholly adapted to a pain economy, or a general state of 
society in which fear was the principal motive and life, not hap- 
piness, the principal aim. We may, therefore, infer that such 
was the state of society in Europe down to the close of the 
eighteenth century. A fortiori-, all antecedent history must 
belong to a pain economy. 

Another test is the ethical code. Almost the only ethics we 
have is what may properly be called negative. It is based on 
restraint and condemns nearly all activities that have happiness, 
and especially pleasure, for their object. It is safe to infer that 
there is good reason for this. In a pain economy the ethical 
code must necessarily be negative. It must lay chief emphasis 
upon those things which must not be done. All but two of the 
ten commandments are negative in form in both Exodus and 
Deuteronomy, 1 showing that it was then regarded as dangerous 
to pursue pleasure for its own sake. For where every energy is 
taxed to its utmost to maintain existence, any relaxation is 
unsafe. All must be perpetually on guard, and there must be 
no sleeping on one's post. Pursuit of pleasure means neglect of 
duty, and the terms pleasure and duty are the later homologues of 
the primary equivalents, feeling and function. It is the antithesis 
between the creature and the cosmos, between the individual 

'Exodus 20: i-i 7; Deut. 5:7-21. 
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and the race, or, expressed in the language of theology, between 
man and God. In a pain economy a state of happiness at all 
prolonged is incompatible with safety. This is the true explana- 
tion of the austere ethical code under which we live, which, like 
every other structure, whether anatomical or social, tends to per- 
sist long after the causes that brought it forth have ceased to act. 

The preservation, perpetuation, and increase of the human 
family, as well as the general development and perfectionment of 
our race and of all organic forms, which constitute what I have 
called the ends of nature, form, it is true, an inspiring theme, 
and an object well worthy of the tremendous sacrifices that have 
been made to secure it, yet, properly viewed, it has nothing 
whatever to do with economics. That science is based exclu- 
sively on the idea of utility in the narrower sense of good to the 
individual, and, however paradoxical it may sound, these grand 
objects are, in and of themselves, absolutely of no use. That is 
to say, utility relates solely and exclusively to what I have called 
the ends of the sentient creature, or, in the human sphere, the 
ends of man, and this notwithstanding that, as I have shown, 
the pursuit of such ends is purely incidental and unintended, and 
forms no part of the general scheme of nature. 

But inasmuch as we have this dualism as one of the most 
remarkable facts of existence, it is the part of wisdom to recog- 
nize it and try to understand its significance. Instead of a mere 
temporary episode in the history of the world, it is a permanent 
condition. It has come to stay, and already its effects in every 
department upon which it has exerted an influence have been 
most sweeping. It has completely revolutionized some of these 
departments, even below the human plane, and its power over 
human and social affairs is stronger than anywhere else. This 
assertion of the claims of feeling, this Bejahung des Willens zum 
Leben, this soul of nature, is what I have elsewhere 1 character- 
ized as the "transforming agency," and I have indicated some 
of the fields in which its activity has been greatest, and enumer- 
ated certain of its achievements. 

1 The Psychic Factors of Civilization, chap. 14. 
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These facts are sufficient to show that this new cosmic and 
social agency is a growing power. I am now endeavoring to 
trace its history, and I propose to characterize the movement in 
its later social aspects as the subjective trend of modern philos- 
ophy. There has been going on along a number of more or less 
independent lines a continuous, though somewhat rhythmic, 
movement in the direction of the fuller realization of the ends of 
man as distinguished from those of nature, a subordination of 
the latter to the former, or an ignoring of the latter when they 
conflict with the former. This movement is nothing more nor 
less than a gradual transition from a pain economy to, or at least 
toward, a pleasure economy. It represents, in the fullest sense 
of the phrase, the progress of utilitarianism. It has been wholly 
due and strictly proportional to the growth of the rational fac- 
ulty, the increase of knowledge, and the march of science. 
Without these it could only lead to disaster. The great danger 
has been that of running counter to the law of natural evolution 
and of bringing about racial degeneration and extinction. Reason 
has acted as a pilot to keep the ship of life off these bars and to 
guide it safely on in the current of natural law. This movement 
embodies all that is meant by the progress of the world, and 
underlies every problem of history, government, and society. 
Many have been alarmed at its encroachments, and the moral 
and religious teachers of every age have antagonized it and stig- 
matized it as hedonism and sensuality. Those who early scented 
it and voiced it — the Cumberlands, Shaftesburys, Hutchesons, 
Priestleys, Beccarias, and Benthams — have been attacked, 
denounced, and discredited as Utopian dreamers. But its great- 
est strides have been taken since their day, due far less to their 
influence than to the agencies which they sagaciously presaged. 
The opposition still continues, but grows weak and half-hearted. 
The latest warning voice has been that of Mr. Benjamin Kidd, 
who, while sympathizing with the movement, which he pro- 
foundly misunderstands, bases his plea upon the doctrine that 
acquired characteristics are not transmissible, a doctrine which 
Weismann has himself virtually abandoned, confounds optimism 
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with religion, and makes the increase of population constitute 

the whole of "social evolution." 

It is too late now to stem this tide. The claims of a feeling 

world have come before the bar of rational judgment and been 

admitted. Those of a cold, unconscious Cosmos must give way 

except in so far as they may prove helpful in adjusting the 

others. A pain economy may be tolerated by non-rational 

beings. The savage and barbaric tribes of men may remain 

below the zero line. The lowest strata of so-called civilized 

society will doubtless long continue to vegetate with no hope 

beyond the preservation of existence under the operation of the 

ancestral optimism. Pessimism and asceticism will continue to 

attest the condemnation of reason for the condition of the world. 

In spite of all this, under science which makes for meliorism, the 

leveling process will go on, greater and greater numbers will 

rise above the economic Nullpunkt, and the field of pain economy 

will shrink as that of pleasure economy expands. 

Lester F. Ward. 
Washington, D. C. 



